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the cause lie would have been able to make than I, and 
how gladly the other small cities in his county (local 
pride in these rural sections runs by counties as well as 
by towns) would furnish him an audience ! 



New England as a Factor in the Peace 
Movement.* 

By James L. Tryon. 

"New England" is a watchword that is being used 
by our business men for the purpose of bringing forward 
New England to its proper position of commercial 
leadership in our country and the world. "New Eng- 
land" is a watchword that we of the peace movement 
who live here may well adopt as our own. Much of the 
work of our peace societies in New England will have to 
be done by the State organizations, each acting independ- 
ently in its own field, but there are some ways in which 
we can get better results by working together as a unit 
than by working alone. There are times when we can 
exchange ideas as to method, and when we can reinforce 
one another in places where the lines are weak. A fel- 
lowship that is conscious to ourselves and evident to the 
public cannot fail to help us all. 

Today let us consider some of the opportunities that 
belong peculiarly to the territory in which we work. 
Let us refresh ourselves with inspiration drawn from the 
history of the place that is the scene of our labors in 
the cause of peace. 

New England has the oldest traditions of the peace 
movement of America. Nearly all of its founders lived 
or were born here. Dodge, Worcester, Channing, Ladd, 
Burritt, and Sumner were all New England men. Prom 
New England went forth Albert K. Smiley, who founded 
the Arbitration Conferences at Lake Mohonk, New 
York. To New England belonged the originator of 
the World Peace Foundation, Edwin Ginn. These and 
many other heroes of the cause, who are less known but 
are still to be numbered among our own immortals, are 
like a cloud of witnesses that surround us and by their 
deeds and words continue to urge us on. 

In New England the American Peace Society for 
nearly a century made its home. Here worked George 
C. Beckwith, and for nineteen years, until the national 
office was moved to Washington, the present general 
secretary,. Benjamin P. Trueblood. Here was an at- 
mosphere of culture, of law, of love for mankind, which 
is necessary to a movement which aims to unite in the 
bonds of brotherhood the peoples of the world. Here, 
too, there was among the people that integrity of con- 
science, that tenacity of purpose, that optimistic hope, 
which were needed in the nineteenth century to carry 
the peace cause through a period of distracting wars. 

Here today are six State peace societies, having on 
their official boards representative citizens, many of 
whom are known throughout the United States. Five 
of these societies, which are new, are successors of asso- 
ciations that were formed nearly a century ago, but 
were absorbed by the National Peace Society, which 
brought many local organizations into a single institu- 
tion. One of these only, the Khode Island Peace 

♦Address to the officers of the New England Peace Societies 
at their conference In Boston, January 30, 1914. 



Society, organized 1818, has preserved its continuity 
without break from the very beginning. When the 
policy was adopted of organizing the American Peace 
Society by States in 1908, Connecticut was also 
organized, but Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Maine, 
and Vermont were each soon represented by a State 
peace society. These societies are now organized in the 
Department of New England, and this department has 
the largest constituency of paid members of any in the 
national society. 

Besides the important part taken in the movement for 
international arbitration by the peace advocates of New 
England, let us remember also the part that has been 
taken in international affairs by our public men. From 
New England have been appointed great Secretaries of 
State — John Quincy Adams and Daniel Webster, for 
example. From New England there have been sent to 
foreign capitals distinguished ministers and ambassa- 
dors. Edward Everett, George Bancroft, Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, John Lothrop Motley, Anson Burlingame, 
and James Russell Lowell may be numbered among 
these. From New England have been chosen jurists who, 
either as agents, counsel, or arbitrators, have partici- 
pated in nearly every arbitration from the time of the 
Jay Treaty to the last case of the United States at The 
Hague. These facts should furnish us with confidence 
in our cause and guidance to success of a most practical 
kind. 

Let us see what are the facilities for helping forward 
the cause in our field as it is today. Here in Boston 
besides the headquarters of the New England Depart- 
ment of the American Peace Society we have the head- 
quarters of the World Peace Foundation. This has an 
extensive literature, a board of lecturers, and an organ- 
izer already at work. Although the scope of the 
Foundation is world wide, it is in a position as an in- 
stitution, having its central office here, to render great 
service in New England. Here we have the American 
School Peace League, which has already organized the 
teachers of the United States through State branches, 
and, like the World Peace Foundation, is making its 
influence felt abroad. Of this strong educational arm 
of our work we should avail ourselves to the utmost in 
the peace movement of New England. 

Clark University, at Worcester, by means of its an- 
nual conferences on races and international conditions, 
is creating a literature and a spirit that are making for 
an understanding among the nations that will be of 
great value in the conciliation of the peoples of the 
world. But we have more than twenty other colleges 
and universities, with their professional schools, the stu- 
dents of which are all the time taking a deeper interest 
in international subjects, new courses in which are being 
offered by their faculties. From all these institutions 
we ought to recruit writers, lecturers, and scientific ex- 
perts in international relations and government who 
should be a help to our cause. 

We have in New England unusual press facilities for 
the spreading of information among the people. Not 
only have we newspapers which circulate from a metro- 
politan center all over New England, but we have local 
newspapers with long-established influence, and when we 
are making history of real public interest there is the 
Associated Press. 
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We have in New England a large Canadian popula- 
tion, both French and British, through which we can 
improve the friendly relations that have long prevailed 
between the United States and Canada. No other part 
of pur country is better fitted than ours to promote 
friendship with Canada. 

For a century or more the merchants of New England 
have maintained commerce with all parts of the world, 
even China and the Indies, and, in more recent times, 
with Japan. From here have gone forth missionaries to 
all parts of the world. Here we have the head office of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions and of the United Society of Christian Endeavor, 
both of which are international in their scope and 
friends of our cause. Here, as in a picture of a day 
that is to see ah organized world, we have gathered in 
our cities representatives of nearly all the nations of the 
earth, united as citizens in a common sentiment of 
patriotism under a single flag. These agencies, re- 
ligious, commercial, educational, and racial, we ought 
to utilize in our work for the peace of the world. 

With this history, and the opportunities that are be- 
fore us, we ought courageously to enter more definitely 
upon the most important form of our work, the legisla- 
tive or political. What we accomplish in the councils of 
the nations at centers like The Hague must be done to 
a large degree through action taken by our National 
Congress or by our National Executive. We should try 
to bring pressure to bear on both these departments of 
government, not only independently through our sepa- 
rate State societies, but collectively, as the New England 
Department of the American Peace Society. There are 
for New England in the House of Kepresentatives at 
Washington thirty-two members. These men have 
votes ; their votes help to determine the political, naval, 
and military policy of the United States. There are in 
our group of States twelve Senators. The Senate, being 
especially charged with the responsibility of advising the 
Executive in regard to international relations, is per- 
haps the most important field for our legislative work. 
No foreign ambassador can be finally appointed unless 
his appointment is confirmed by the Senate. No treaty 
can go into effect unless it is approved by a two-thirds 
vote of the Senators present and voting. As we may 
exercise an influence in the selection or rejection of an 
ambassador, so we can influence the course or the char- 
acter of a treaty that is made by the United States with 
any foreign power. In the case of the Olney-Paunce- 
fote and that of the Taft arbitration treaties we have 
seen that a few strong-willed Senators, indeed, one of 
them alone, if not persuaded by popular agitation to a 
change of mind, may stand between our cause and its 
success. Again, in a close contest for a senatorial elec- 
tion, we are now by our influence in a position to help 
decide whether or not a certain candidate shall be elected 
or remain at home. With the possibility, by persistence 
and co-operation, of having twelve senatorial votes in our 
favor, we may ultimately become a strong factor in 
securing the kind of treaty legislation that the friends of 
international peace desire. 

As leaders of societies, the success of the peace move- 
ment in New England is in our hands. Let us there- 
fore devise methods which, making for organization, co- 
operation, and efficiency, will lead to good results. Let 



us go before the public, and, when necessary, before 
Congress, as an intelligent, united, invincible force. 
Let New England count to her full capacity in the peace 
organization of the world. 



America's Opportunity.* 

It has been a surprise to us to find an eagerness to 
listen to the discussion of at least one great inter- 
national question. When we left home as one of a 
commission, not only to represent the American Board 
at the centenary exercises at Bombay, but also to repre- 
sent the World Peace Foundation, we supposed there 
would be little opportunity to interest the people of 
India in this latter subject. We knew China and Japan 
were greatly interested, and we were not surprised, 
therefore, to receive letters asking us to speak on world 
peace in these nations. But we did not realize the in- 
terest there seems to be in this subject in India, We 
have found letters and telegrams awaiting us from place 
to place, asking to speak upon this question. These 
audiences have been composed of Hindus, Mohamme- 
dans, Parsee students, as well as Christian leaders. In 
one place the presiding officer was a leader in a wealthy 
social club, and the meeting was held in the club-house ; 
in another he was the principal of the largest Hindu 
college, with 1,200 students, and one of the two leading 
Indians in a great city. In another case the leader 
was a prominent Hindu lawyer; in another a judge of 
the courts. The theme chosen was "International 
Brotherhood," and the response of the audience and the 
svmpathetic words of those presiding indicated their 
deep interest. They were glad to have a business man 
from the United States discuss this question with them. 
In every case the audiences were educated men, so that 
we could speak to them in English, and not through an 
interpreter, as was necessary with other audiences of a 
different class. 

This idea of brotherhood, and that nations should 
find a way to live as brothers, found a responsive chord. 
The thought that nations should give up their sus- 
picions and jealousies and reduce their army and naval 
expenses seemed to be everywhere heartily approved. 

It is not difficult to see why the people of India have 
such a respect, and often admiration, for the people of 
the United States, and why they are willing, therefore, 
to listen courteously to one of her citizens. For a hun- 
dred years our nation has been sending to India great 
missionaries, educators, and physicians. The American 
Board alone has invested in this work $10,000,000 for 
churches, schools, colleges^ hospitals, dispensaries, print- 
ing and industrial plants. And the American Board, 
while the oldest organization, is but one ; there are forty 
other American and Canadian societies. In one hun- 
dred years probably 40,000 men and women have left 
our shores on their errand to uplift and bless a great 
nation. In times of famine and distress we have poured 
out our money generously, and saved tens of thousands 
from starvation. All this mighty work has been done 
freely and hear tily, without the slightest hope of any 

♦Extract from a letter written by Mr. Capen on December 
31, as he was nearing Hong Kong. It reached Boston two 
weeks after his death at Shanghai, and appeared in the 
Boston Herald of February 14. 



